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the winter cold can kill ten times as often as it can on the
milder Atlantic. An Iowa farm, painted in midwinter by
Grant Wood, with its red barn and dominating silo is highly
functional; devoted to the job of keeping men and stock
alive and forage and food usable through the long siege of
winter. No American farm-bred boy or girl is likely to think
that he or she has America licked.
Nor, indeed, is the town boy who, if he lives to middle age,
will have at least one memory of a great and killing cold spell,
even if it does not become so legendary as the great New York
freezes of 1837 and 1838. Gardeners will long remember the
late winter of 1933-4 which killed so many plants and shrubs
on Long Island, and all regions of America, except the South
and the Pacific Coast, have their own stories of death by cold,
of stalled buggies or sleighs or even cars, of the dangers of bad
chains or defective car-heaters, of a winter climate that always
bears watching.
And summer demands it even more. For the early settlers
were even less acclimated (as Americans put it) to heat^than
to coid For one thing, as Professor S. E. Morison has pointed
out, they wore far too many and too thick clothes. Even the
Andalusians of Columbus's crews wore too many garments
for a Caribbean summer. North Europeans did worse. There
were economic obstacles of course; until cotton textiles be-
came cheap and abundant around 1800, linen was expensive and
woollens uncomfortable. But there was more in it than that,
Long after adequate textiles were abundant and cheap, fashion,
not merely style but moral fashion, kept too many clothes on
the American man and still more on the American woman.
Men might wear "dusters" like Lincoln, ** seersuckers " like
the prosperous middle-class of the "eighties. If they were
prepared to be conspicuous, they might wear white linen suits
like Mark Twain. But they still wore too much and, for dress
occasions, they had to wear "Prince Alberts" (e.g. frock
coats), tall hats, broadcloth and starched collars and shirts.
Theodore Roosevelt was regarded as pretty' eccentric and
reckless of the conventions, yet his typical costume was very
formal and very uncomfortable indeed, compared with that of
his niece's husband, the President of the United States to-day.
It was stilt thought worthy of note when William Jennings
Bryan took his coat off at; Dayton, Tennessee and defended